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that are inseparable from the machinery of party he speedily became a peculiarly sharp-sighted expert, for they were indispensable in carrying policies forward. Of him we may say, as was said of Thiers, he was fit for all the parts in the great drama. In general ideas, as I have just said, his equipment was not at this stage particularly wide. But he knew enough to be sharply interested in any general ideas that were from time to time presented to him, and he liked and valued any contribution from my own modest stock of that commodity. There never was a less negligent listener; you could never say a serious thing without attracting his attention, even though its dismissal might be rapid. His mind was open to ideas, to new subjects, new interests and purposes, but sceptical about generalised systems for unravelling the tangles of the social world. Enough for a statesman, he thought, to bring intelligent and energetic perception to events and forces as they arose. He knew that logic has its place, and in its place is a sort of moral duty, but in practical politics he rightly counted mere logic ruin. As his son well said, "He never rested. To his last day he seemed too young to leave things as they are." He was ever a man with whom tierce and quart of mind with mind filled the day. Nobody ever better fitted Halifax's description: "A difficulty raiseth the spirits of a great Man; he hath a mind to wrestle with it, and give it a Fall. A Man's Mind must be very low, if the difficulty doth not make a part of his Pleasure." Only let us be careful to note that Chamberlain was the last of men to engage in battle for battle's sake. Fight was no barren pleasure. Nor was it ever the ingenious lawyer'sne source ofsy overL. I  In short, heitlearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
